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THE INTERNATIONAL FAME OF 
MARK TWAIN 

BY ARCHIBALD HENDEBSON 



" Art transmitting the simplest feelings of common life, but such al- 
ways as are accessible to all men in the whole world — the art of com- 
mon life — the art of a people — universal art." — Tolstoy: "What is Art?" 

It is a mark of the democratic independence of America 
that she has betrayed a singular indifference to the apprais- 
al of her literature at the hands of foreign criticism. Upon 
her writers who have exhibited derivative genius — Irving, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Longfellow — American criticism has 
lavished the most extravagant eulogiums. The three 
geniuses who have made permanent contributions to world 
literature, who have either embodied in the completest de- 
gree the spirit of American democracy or who have won 
the widest following of imitators and admirers in foreign 
countries, still await their final and just deserts at the 
hands of critical opinion in their own land. The genius of 
Edgar Allan Poe gave rise to schools of literature in France 
and on the continent of Europe; yet in America his name 
remained until now debarred from inclusion in a so-called 
Hall of Fame! Walt Whitman and Mark Twain, the two 
great interpreters and embodiments of America, represent 
the supreme contribution of democracy to universal litera- 
ture. In so far as it is legitimate for any one to be de- 
nominated a " self-made man " in literature, these two men 
are justly entitled to that characterization. They owe noth- 
ing to European literature — their genius is transcendently 
original, native, democratic. The case of Mark Twain is a 
literary phenomenon which imposes upon criticism, peculiar- 
ly upon American criticism, the distinct obligation of tracing 
the steps in his unhalting climb to an eminence completely 
international in character. Mark Twain achieved that emi- 
nence by the sole power of brain and personality. In this 
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sense his career is unprecedented and unparalleled in the 
history of American literature. Criticism must define those 
signal qualities, traits, characteristics — individual, literary, 
social, racial, national — which encompassed his world-wide 
fame. For if it be true that the judgment of foreign nations 
is virtually the judgment of posterity, then is Mark Twain 
already a classic. 

Upon the continent of Europe, Mark Twain first received 
notable critical recognition in France at the hands of that 
brilliant woman, Mme. Blanc (" Th. Bentzon "), who de- 
voted her energies in such great measure to the populariza- 
tion of American literature in Europe. The essay on Mark 
Twain, in the series which she wrote, under the general title 
" The American Humorists," appeared in the " Revue de< 
Deux Monies " in 1872 (July 15th). In addition to a re- 
markably accurate translation of " The Jumping Frog " 
into faultless French, this essay contained a minute analysis 
of " The Innocents Abroad "; and at this time Mme. 
Blanc was contemplating a translation of " The Innocents 
Abroad " into French. There is no cause for surprise in the 
discovery that a scholarly Frenchwoman, reared on classic 
models and confined by rigid canons of art, should stand 
aghast at this boisterous, barbaric, irreverent jester from the 
Western wilds of America. When one reflects that Mark 
Twain began his career as one of the sage-brush writers and 
gave free play to his democratic disregard of the traditional 
and the classic as such, it is not to be wondered at that Mme. 
Blanc, while honoring him with elaborate interpretation in 
the most authoritative literary journal in the world, could 
not conceal an expression of amazement over his enthusiastic 
acceptance in English-speaking countries : 

" Mark Twain's ' Jumping Frog ' should be mentioned, in the first place, 
as one of his most popular little stories — almost a type of the rest. It 
is, nevertheless, rather difficult for us to understand, while reading the 
story, the 'roars of laughter' that it excited in Australia and in India, 
in New York and in London; the numerous editions of it which appeared; 
the epithet of 'inimitable' that the critics of the English press have 
unanimously awarded to it. . . . 

" We may remark that a Persian of Montesquieu, a Huron of Voltaire, 
even a simple Peruvian woman of Madame de Graffigny, reasons much 
more wisely about European civilization than an American of San Fran- 
cisco. The fact is that it is not sufficient to have wit or even natural taste 
in order to appreciate works of art. 

"It is the right of humorists to be extravagant; but still common sense, 
although carefully hidden, ought sometimes to make itself apparent. . . . 
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Iu Mark Twain the Protestant is enraged against the pagan worship of 
broken marble statues — the democrat denies that there was any poetic feel- 
ing in the Middle Ages. . . . 

" In the course of this voyage with Mark Twain (' The Innocents 
Abroad'), we at length discover, under his good-fellowship and apparent 
ingenuousness, faults which we should never have expected. He has in 
the highest degree that fault of appearing astonished at nothing — com- 
mon, we may say, to all savages. He confesses himself that one of his 
great pleasures is to horrify the guides by his indifference and stupidity. 
He is, too, decidedly envious. . . . We could willingly pardon him his 
patriotic self-love, often wounded by the ignorance of Europeans, above 
all, in what concerns the New World, if only that national pride were 
without mixture of personal vanity. . . . 

" Taking the ' Pleasure Trip on the Continent ' altogether, does it merit 
the success it enjoys? In spite of the indulgence that we cannot but show 
to the judgments of a foreigner; while recollecting that those amongst us 
who have visited America have fallen, doubtless, under the influence of 
prejudices almost as dangerous as ignorance, into errors quite as bad — in 
spite of the wit with which certain pages sparkle — we must say that this 
voyage is very far below the less celebrated excursions of the same author 
in his own country." 

It is only too patent that the humor of Mark Twain, the 
very qualities which won him his immense and sudden popu- 
larity, make no appeal to Mme. Blanc. She conscientiously 
and painstakingly upbraids him au grand serieux for those 
features of his work most thoroughly surcharged with vis 
comica. Three years later Mme. Blanc returns to the criti- 
cism of Mark Twain, in an essay in the " Revue des Deux 
Mondes" (March 15th, 1875), entitled " L'Age Bore en 
Amerique " — an exhaustive review and analysis of " The 
Gilded Age." The savage charm and genuine simplicity 
of Mark Twain are not devoid of attraction even to her 
sophisticated intelligence; and she is inclined to infer that 
jovial irony and animal spirits are qualities sufficient for 
the amusement of a young nation of people such as are the 
Americans, since they do not pique themselves upon being 
biases. According to her judgment, Mark Twain and 
Charles Dudley Warner are lacking in the requisite mental 
grasp for the " stupendous task of interpreting the great 
tableau of the American scene." Nor does she regard their 
effort at collaboration as a success from the standpoint of 
art: 

" From this association of two very dissimilar minds arises a work very 
difficult to read; at every moment we see the pen pass from one hand to 
the other and the romancer call the humorist to order, only too often call 
him in vain. ... Do not expect of Mark Twain either tact or delicacy, 
but count upon him for honest and outspoken shrewdness. . . ." 
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The charm of Colonel Sellers wholly escapes her, for she 
cannot understand the truly loving appreciation with which 
this genial burlesque of the later American industrial brig- 
and was greeted by the American people. The remarkable 
talents of Mark Twain as a reporter impress her most fa- 
vorably ; but she is repelled by ' ' that mixture of good sense 
with mad folly — disorder," the wilful exaggeration of the 
characters, and the jests which are so elaborately con- 
structed that " the very theme itself disappears under the 
mass of embroidery which overlays it." " The audacities 
of a Bret Harte, the temerities of a Mark Twain still as- 
tonish us," she concludes; " but soon we shall become ac- 
customed to an American language whose savory freshness 
is not to be disdained in lieu of still more delicate and re- 
fined qualities that time will doubtless bring. ' ' 

In translating " The Jumping Frog " (giving Mark 
Twain the opportunity for re- translating it — " clawing it 
back " — into English which furnished amusement for thou- 
sands), in elaborately reviewing, with long citations, " The 
Innocents Abroad " and " The Gilded Age," Mme. Blanc 
rendered a genuine service to Mark Twain, introducing him 
to the literary world of France and Europe. In 1881 Smile 
Blemont still further enhanced the fame of Mark Twain in 
France by publishing in free French translation a number 
of his slighter sketches, under the title " Esquisses Ameri- 
caines de Mark Twain." In 1884 and again in 1886 appear- 
ed editions of " Les Aventures de Tom Sawyer," translated 
by W. L. Hughes. In 1886 Eugene Forgues published in 
the " Revue des Deux Mondes " (February 15th) an ex- 
haustive review, with lengthy citations, of " Life on the 
Mississippi," under the title " Les Caravanes d'un Humor- 
iste." His prefatory remarks in regard to Mark Twain's 
fame in France at this time may be accepted as authorita- 
tive. He called attention to the commendable efforts of 
French scholars to popularize these " transatlantic gaye- 
ties." But the result of all the efforts to import into France 
a new mode of comic entertainment was an almost complete 
check. There was one notable exception ; for ' ' The Adven- 
tures of Tom Sawyer " was really appreciated and praised 
as — an " exquisite idyll "! The peculiar twist of national 
character, the specialized conception of the vis comica re- 
vealed in Mark Twain's works, tended to confine them to 
a restricted milieu. To the French taste, Mark Twain's 
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pleasantry appeared macabre, his wit brutal, Ms tempera- 
ment dry to excess. By some, indeed, his exaggerations 
were regarded as " symptoms of mental alienation "; and 
the originality of his verve did not conceal from French 
eyes the ' ' incoherence of his conceptions. ' ' 

" It has been said," remarks M. Forgues, " that an academician slumbers 
in the depths of every Frenchman; and this it was which militated against 
the success of Mark Twain in France. Humor, with us, has its laws and 
its restrictions. So the French public saw in Mark Twain a gross jester, 
incessantly beating upon a tom-tom to attract the attention of the crowd. 
They were tenacious in resisting all such blandishments. . . . As a humorist 
Mark Twain has never been appreciated in France. The appreciation he 
has ultimately secured— an appreciation by no means inconsiderable, but 
in no sense comparable to that won in Anglo-Saxon and Germanic coun- 
tries — was due to his shrewdness and penetration as an observer, and to 
his marvellous faculty for evoking scenes and situations by the clever use 
of the novel and the imprevu. There was, even to the French, a certain 
lively appeal in an intelligence absolutely free of convention, sophistica- 
tion or reverence for traditionary views qua traditionary." 

Although at first the salt of Mark Twain's humor seemed 
to be lacking in the Attic flavor, the leisurely exposition of 
the genially naive American in time won its way with the 
blase Parisians. It is needless to cite those works of his 
which were subsequently translated into the French lan- 
guage. It has been recorded that tourists who could find no 
copy of the Bible in the street book-stalls of Paris were con- 
fronted on every hand with copies of "Roughing It"! 
When the English edition of Mark Twain's collected works 
appeared (Chatto and Windus: London), that authoritative 
French journal, the " Mercure de France " (December, 
1899), paid him this distinguished tribute: 

" His public is as varied as possible, because of the versatility and 
suppleness of his talent which addresses itself successively to all classes of 
readers. He has been called the greatest humorist in the world, and that 
is doubtless the truth; but he is also a charming and attractive story- 
teller, an alert romancer, a clever and penetrating observer, a philosopher 
without pretensions and, therefore, all the more profound, and finally a 
brilliant essayist." 

Perhaps the present writer may be pardoned for mention- 
ing that when an essay of his on Mark Twain appeared in 
" Harper's Magazine," in 1909, M. Lux, reviewing it in 
" L' Independence Beige," says: 

"In Mark Twain's writings are to be distinguished, exalted and sub- 
limated by his genius, the typically American qualities of youth and of 
gayety, of force and of faith. His countrymen love his philosophy, at once 
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practical and high-minded. They are fond of his simple style, animated 
with verve and spice, thanks to which his work is accessible to all classes 
of readers. . . . He describes his contemporaries with such an art of dis- 
tinguishing their essential traits, that he manages to evoke, to create even, 
characters and types of eternal verity. The Americans profess for Mark 
Twain the same sort of vehement admiration that we have in France for 
Balzac." 

In Italy, as in France, Mark Twain was regarded as a 
remarkable impressionist; and " The Innocents Abroad " 
had wide popularity in Rome. But with the peculiar timbre 
of Mark Twain 's humor his Italian audience was not wholly 
sympathetic; they never felt themselves thoroughly au cou- 
rant with the spirit of his humor. 

" Translation, however accurate and conscientious," as the Italian critic, 
Raffaele Simboli, has pointed out, " fails to render the special flavor of 
his work. And then in Italy, where humorous writing generally either 
rests on a political basis or depends on risque phrases, Mark Twain's 
' Sketches ' are not appreciated because the spirit which breathes in them 
is not always understood. The story of the ' Jumping Frog,' for instance, 
famous as it is in America and England, has made little impression in 
France and Italy." 

It was rather among the Germanic peoples and those 
most closely allied to them racially and temperamentally, 
the Scandinavians, that Mark Twain found most complete 
and ready response in Europe. At first sight, it seems al- 
most incredible that the writings of Mark Twain, with their 
occasional slang, their not infrequent colloquialisms, and 
their local peculiarities of dialect, should have borne trans- 
lation into other languages, especially into so complex a 
language as the German. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that, despite these peculiar features of his writings, 
they are couched in a style of most marked directness, sim- 
plicity and native English purity. 

" He writes English," says Mr. Howells, " as if it were a primitive and 
not a derivative language, without Gothic or Latin or Greek behind it or 
German and French beside it. The result is the English in which the most 
vital works of English literature are east. . . ." 

The ease with which Mark Twain's works were translated 
into foreign, especially the German and allied tongues, and 
the eager delight with which they were read and compre- 
hended by all classes, high and low, constitute perhaps the 
most signal conceivable tribute not only to the humanity of 
his spirit, but to the genuine art of his natural and forth- 
right style. " The Jumping Frog " one would imagine to 
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be very recalcitrant to translation. But I was amazed to dis- 
cover the naturalness and accuracy of both the French and 
German translations; not only was the spirit of the orig- 
inal preserved: the universality of the anecdote appeared 
in yet clearer light. Take a brief passage — that in which 
Smiley and the stranger touch their respective frogs in 
order to make them jump. First read M. Blemont's trans- 
lation into French: 

" Maintenant, dit-il, etes-vous pret 1 Bon ! Mettez votre bete a cote de 
Daniel, leurs pattes de devant bien alignees. Y etes-vous? je donne le 
signal. 

" L'alignement etabli, il eria : — Un, deux, trois ! Sautez ! 

" Et ehaeun d'eux pressa au meme instant sa grenouille par derriere. 
La nouvelle grenouille sauta. Daniel voulut sauter aussi, Daniel fit un 
effort, haussa les epaules, tenez! conime ca, a la frangais. Mais, bah! 
Daniel ne pouvait plus bouger! La pauvre bete semblait plantee la, aussi 
solidement qu'une enclume. On eut dit qu'elle etait ancree sur place. 
Smiley n'en fut pas mediocrement ecceure. Mais il n'eut pas la moindre 
idee de ee qui s'etait passe en son absence. Naturellement !" 

The translation is apt and clever, for M. Blemont has 
preserved the spirit — the ton goguenard — of the original — 
lacking in the translation of Mme. Blanc. Equally satis- 
factory, in catching the tone of the story, is the German 
translation of Herr Moritz Busch: 

" Na, wenn Sie jetst parat sind, so setzen Sie ihn neben Daniel'n bin, 
seine Vorderpfoten ganz in derselben Linie wie Daniel'n seine, und ich 
werde das Signal geben. Dann sagte er : ' Eins — zwei — drei — hopps !' und 
er und der Bursehe gaben den Froschen hinten einen Tipps, und der neue 
Proseh hiipfte fort. Aber Daniel that einen Saufzer und hob die Schultern 
— so — wie'n Franzose — abers half nichts, er konnte sich nicht rippeln noch 
rappeln, er sass so fast wie ein Ambos, und er war nicht mehr im Stande, 
sich zu regen, als wenn er mit einem Anker festgekettet ware. Smiley 
war sehr iiberrascht davon und sehr bose dariiber, aber er hatte naturlich 
keine Ahnung, an was es lag." 

One reason — by no means an insignificant reason — why 
Mark Twain is regarded in Germany almost as if he were 
a native German writer is that no other English or American 
author has had so many translators and editors. " Mark 
Twain's Ausgewahlte Humoristische Schriften," in twelve 
volumes (Lutz: Stuttgart), as the Viennese philologist, Dr. 
Leon Kellner, has pointed out, read " precisely like a Ger- 
man original " — a truly remarkable circumstance. And 
almost more remarkable still — Mark Twain's " Jug end- 
schriften " have already, some years gone, passed into the 
fixed repertory of German school literature! 
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As early as 1872, Mark Twain had secured Tauchnitz, of 
Leipzig, for his Continental agent. German translations 
soon appeared of " The Jumping Frog and Other Stories " 
(1874), " The Gilded Age " (1874), " The Innocents 
Abroad " (1875), " The Adventures of Tom Sawyer " 
(1876). Numerous translations soon followed in Germany — 
published by Mann (Leipzig), Freytag (Leipzig), Lutz 
(Stuttgart), Reclam's Universal -bibliothek, etc. A few 
years later his sketches, many of them, were translated into 
virtually all printed languages, notably into Russian and 
modern Greek. His more extended works rapidly came to 
be translated into German, French, Italian, Dutch and the 
languages of Denmark and the Scandinavian peninsula. 

The elements of the colossally grotesque, the wildly primi- 
tive, in the works of Mark Twain — the underlying note of 
melancholy, the strain of persistent idealism, not less than 
the bohemianism — awake a responsive chord in the Ger- 
manic consciousness. Mark Twain's stories of the Ar- 
gonauts, the miners, and the desperadoes; his narratives of 
the wild freedom of the life on the Mississippi, the lawless 
and barbaric encounters — all appealed to the Germanic pas- 
sion for the grotesque. To the Europeans, this wild genius 
of the Pacific Slope (strange misnomer!) seemed to function 
in a sort of unexplored fourth-dimension of humor — vast 
and novel — of which they had never dreamed. In his " Psy- 
chopathik des Humors," Schleich reserved for American 
humor, with Mark Twain as its leading exponent, a dis- 
tinct and unique category which he denominated " phan- 
tastisch," " grossdimensional." In commenting upon the 
works of Mark Twain and his popularity in German Europe, 
Carl von Thaler unhesitatingly affirms that Mark Twain 
was entertained with absolutely unprecedented hospitality 
in Vienna — an honor hitherto paid to no German author! 
In Berlin the young Kaiser bestowed upon him the most 
distinguished marks of his esteem. He praised Mark 
Twain's work, notably " Life on the Mississippi," with 
the intensest enthusiasm ; the passages in "A Tramp 
Abroad " dealing with German student life were also sin- 
gled out for commendation. After hearing the Kaiser's 
eulogy on " Life on the Mississippi," Mark Twain was 
astounded and touched to receive a similar tribute, the same 
evening, from the portier of his lodging-house. 

" That a crowned head and a portier, the very top of an Empire and 
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the very bottom of it, should pass the very same criticism and deliver 
the very same verdict upon a book of mine — and almost in the same hour 
and the same breath " — 

this, Mark Twain confessed, was the most extraordinary- 
coincidence of his life. 

By German critics Mark Twain was hailed as the leading 
exponent of American hnmor, not only in the United States, 
but, in Herr Lndwig Salomon's phrase, " everywhere that 
culture rules." " Robinson Crusoe " was held to exhibit a 
limited power of imagination in comparison with the in- 
genuity and resourcefulness of " Tom Sawyer." At times 
the German critics confessed their inability to discover the 
dividing-line between astounding actuality and humorously 
fantastic exaggeration. The description of the barbaric 
state of western America possessed an indescribable fasci- 
nation for the Europeans. At times Mark Twain's bloody 
jests froze the laughter on their lips; and his " revolver 
humor ' ' made their hair stand on end. ' ' Such adventures, ' ' 
one bold critic observes, " are possible only in America — 
perhaps only in the fancy of an American ! ' ' 

"Mark Twain's greatest strength," says von Thaler, "lies in his little 
sketches, the literary snapshots. The shorter his work, the more striking 
it is. He draws directly from life. No other writer has learned to know 
so many different varieties of men and circumstances, so many strange 
examples of the Genus Homo, as he; no other has taken so strange a course 
of development." 

The deeper elements of Mark Twain's humor did not 
escape the attention of the Germans, nor fail of appreciation 
at their hands. In his aphorisms, embodying at once gen- 
uine wit and experience of life, they discovered the universal 
human being; and it is chiefly for this reason that they 
found these aphorisms worthy of profound and lasting ad- 
miration. Franz Sintenis saw in Mark Twain a " living 
symptom of the youthful joy in existence " — a genius ca- 
pable at will, " despite bis boyish extravagance," of the 
virile formulation of fertile and suggestive ideas. On the 
occasion of Mark Twain's seventieth birthday, German Eu- 
rope united in honoring the man and writer. Able critical 
reviews of his life and work were published in Germany 
and Austria — more in German Europe than in America! 
From these various essays — in such authoritative publica- 
tions as the " Neue Freie Presse " (Vienna), " Tagliche 
Rundschau " (Leipzig), " Allgemeine Zeitung " (Munich), 
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"Gymnasium" (Paderborn), and the " Illustrirte Zei- 
tung " (Leipzig) — I select one short passage from the pen 
of the able critic, Dr. Leon Kellner, of Vienna : 

"A bohemian fellow, who is full of mischief without the slightest trace 
of malice in it, an imaginative story-teller who is always ready to make 
himself and others ridiculous without coming anywhere near the truth, a 
fantastic and Johnny-look-in-air who nevertheless never loses the solid 
ground from under his feet, a vagabond and adventurer, who from crown 
to sole remains a gentleman and with the grand manner of a Walter Scott 
keeps his commercial honor unsoiled — that is the writer Mark Twain and 
the citizen Samuel Langhorne Clemens in one person." 

He hails Mark Twain as " the king of humorists " — who 
understood how to transmute all earthly stuff, such as the 
negro Jim and the street Arab, Huckleberry Finn, into " the 
gold of pure literature." At the time of Mark Twain's 
death, when so many tributes were paid him all over the 
world, one of his German critics wrote, with genuine in- 
sight into the deeper significance of his work : 

" Although Mark Twain's humor moves us to irresistible laughter, this 
is not the main feature in his works; like all true humorists, ist der Witz 
mit dem Weltschmerz verbunden, he is a witness to higher thoughts and 
higher emotions, and his purpose is to expose bad morals and evil circum- 
stances in order to improve and ennoble mankind." 

Mark Twain is loved in Germany, the critics pointed out, 
more than all other humorists, English or French, because 
his humor " turns fundamentally upon serious and earnest 
conceptions of life." It is a tremendously significant fact 
that the works of American literature most widely read to- 
day in Germany are the works of — striking conjunction! — 
Ralph Waldo Emerson and Mark Twain. 

" The Jumping Frog " fired the laugh heard round the 
world; it initiated Mark Twain's international fame. " The 
Innocents Abroad " won the thoughtful attention of the 
English people. Since that day Mark Twain has been the 
adored author of England and the colonies; in lieu of a 
national author, the English chose Mark Twain for the 
national author of the English-speaking world. His popu- 
larity in England was as great as in America or Germany; 
all classes read his works with unfeigned delight; critics 
of the highest authority praised his works in the most glow- 
ing terms. The personal ovation to him in 1907, which I 
witnessed, was the greatest ovation ever given by the Eng- 
lish public to a foreign visitor not a crowned head; and 
Oxford University honored him with her degree. 
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At that time the oldest of England's periodicals, " The 
Spectator," paid Mark Twain this significant and compre- 
hensive tribute : 

" It is all, surely, the most admirable fun and light-heartedness. But fun, 
light-heartedness and an unrivalled sense of humor are by no means Mark 
Twain's only, nor even, perhaps, his most commanding, characteristics. 
He has a peculiar power of presenting pathetic situations without 
' slush.' . . . He is, above all, the fearless upholder of all that is clean, 
noble, straightforward, innocent and manly. . . . He has his extravagances; 
some of his public, indeed, would insist on them. But if he is a jester, 
he jests with the mirth of the happiest of Puritans; he has read much 
of English knighthood, and translated the best of it into his living pages; 
and he has assuredly already won a high degree in letters in having added 
more than any writer since Dickens to the gayety of the Empire of the 
English language." 

It is gratifying to citizens of all nationalities to recall 
and recapture the pleasure and delight Mark Twain's works 
have given the world for decades. It is peculiarly gratify- 
ing to Americans to rest confident in the belief that, in 
Mark Twain, America has contributed to the world an in- 
ternational and universal genius — sealed of the tribe of 
Moliere, a congener of Defoe, of Fielding, of Le Sage — a 
man who will be remembered, as Mr. Howells has said, 
" with the great humorists of all time, with Cervantes, 
with Swift, or with any other worthy his company; none 
of them was his equal in humanity." 

Archibald Henderson. 



